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The instance of veneration of fishes at Smyrna, that has been referred to 
is given to us in an inscription, (Dittenberger, Syll. 2nd ed. No. 584). But the 
fish here are those of a sacred pool, l%evrpb4>iev, and the pool was unquestion- 
ably dedicated to Atargatis, the Dea Syria. It therefore tells us nothing of 
Smyrnaean practise. 

All this cannot prove that Homer was a Smyrnaean. But if he was, it 
will explain why he might have defined a gentleman as a man who disdained 
to eat fish. 

Max Radin 

University op California 

APOLLO AS AN ASIATIC DIVINITY 

In an address delivered in Oxford in 1908 Professor von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff advocated the theory that Apollo was an Asiatic god taken over 
by the Greeks, and that in Homer this divinity was still regarded as foreign 
and hostile. He argues also that the Homeric Apollo has few of the attributes 
of the later Hellenic god. 

These quotations will show the basis of his theory: p. 28: "In Homer 
Apollo makes no music, no prophecy."; p. 31: "It is not until Hesiod and 
Greece proper that the Muses form a choir for Apollo's harping."; p. 29: 
"The only reference to Delphi and its treasures comes in a poem whose 
geographical horizon is different from all the rest."; p. 31: "Apollo bears the 
name Letoides: it is the only metronymic in Olympus, and it was only among 
the Lycians that sons bore their mothers' names."; p. 33: "Apollo was the 
alien and hostile god." 

His four arguments will be taken up in the above order: 1) Apollo 
makes no music in Homer and is not connected with the Muses. At the close of 
the feast of the gods at the end of the first book of the Iliad we have these 
words: "There was no lack of the lyre which Apollo had, nor of the Muses 
who sang responding with melodious voice." In the last book of the Iliad, 
verse 63, Hera tells how Apollo had brought his lyre to the wedding of Peleus 
and Thetis. When Odysseus listened to the song of Demodocus, Odyssey 
viii, 488, he asked him the source of his music, "Did the Muse teach you, or 
even Apollo himself?" 

2) Apollo is no prophet and is not connected with Delphi, except in one late 
passage. 

Iliad IX, 405: "The rich shrine of Phoebus Apollo, in rocky Pytho." 
Odyssey viii 79: "Thus Phoebus Apollo gave oracular response to him, in 
goodly Pytho, when he crossed over the stone threshold for the purpose of 
consulting the god." Besides these positive references we have inferences of 
his prophetic skill in such expressions as o 526, "As he spake a bird of omen 
flew on his right, a hawk, the swift messenger of Apollo;" and o 245 where the 
seer Amphiaraiis is called "the beloved of Apollo." 

3) The metronymic Letoides shows Lycian connections, since only in Lycia 
were such names used. 

This is, no doubt, based on the story of the Lycians as told in Herodotus 
1, 173. Stein in his great edition of Herodotus makes the following comment 
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on that passage: "This remarkable custom, i.e., of naming the children from 
the mothers, did not arise until after the Persian war. The women who 
survived married aliens, but maintained their natural superior rank by 
reason of their Lycian birth and their own property." If this custom did 
arise in Lycia as the result of the slaughter of the men during the Persian 
conquest, then, of course, all evidence for Homeric or Hesiodic times vanishes. 
The last phrase which asserts that this custom existed in no country but 
in Lycia ignores the clear statement of Polybius XII, 5, which says regarding 
the Locri Epizephyrii, "Every distinction existing among them is traced by 
the female and not by the male side." 

4) Apollo was an alien and hostile god. 

One needs hardly to do more than quote the constantly recurring 
Homeric verse, "Would, father Zeus, Athena, and Apollo," to prove that 
this is an error. These words are found on the lips of Agamemnon, Nestor, 
Achilles, Menelaiis, Alcinoiis, Telemachus, and Laertes, but never on the 
lips of an Asiatic. 

This formula seems to belong to the very heart of early beliefs, and the 
prominence of this epic trinity must be regarded as a sure indication of 
age-long devotion. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



